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TAOU-KWANG, EMPEROR OF CHINA, HISTORY OF 
ASCENDED the throne on the 2d of September, THE CANARY ISLES* 


1820, upon the death of his father Kea-King ; ‘Tye shores of these islands, formerly visited 
and, although a contest for the succession by the galleys of Tyre and Carthage, were 
between him and his brother was at first ap- gnbsequently explored, during the empire of 
prehended, the claims of Taou-Kwang were Augustus, by the envoys of King Juba, and 
peaceably acknowledged ; and on his taking were at a later period known to the Arabs by 
on himself the reins of government, he assumed the name of the Happy Islands. Juba called 
the name of Yuen-hwuy, under which he is the Canaries Proper, Fortunate, but Madeira 
scarcely known among Europeans. He is and Porto Santo, Purpuree. 
about 58 years of age, rather robust, and of —_ Jn the middle ages, enterprising navigators 
mild expression of countenance. He is, on again sailed over the Atlantic, with the hope 
the whole, favourably spoken of ; being repro- of once more discovering these islands, whose 
sented to be of a benevolent disposition, and existence was still a mystery. 
not given to those acts of cruelty or despotism Jy 134], the Maghrouzin Arabs sailed from 
which have disgraced many of his ancestors. Lisbon, in -an expedition consisting of three 
He has several children by the late Empress ships, under the command of the Florentine 
—the second son having shown signs of a re- Admiral Angiolino del Tagghio. They pro- 
bellious disposition, has been despatched to ceeded to the Canary Isles, favoured by a fair 
the Monkdon army, with strong injunctions to wind, and in five days reached the coasts of 
treat him with severity. : that archipelago. © The island at which these 
Taou-kwang, although a despotic monarch, pew Argonauts first landed furnished them 
is entirely at the mercy of the ministerial with the chief part of their cargo. There they 
Mandarins, who form the “ interior council obtained goat-skins, tallow, fish-oil, and the 
chamber,” and the chief councillors are four remains of seals. This island must have been 
in number, two Tartars, and two Chinese; gither Lancarota or Fortaventura, both of 
the former always taking precedence. Be- which were abundant in goats at the time of 
low these, are a number of assessors, who the conquest. 
form the chief council of state. A peculiar The narrator of this Portuguese expedition 
feature of the government, is, the office of designates by the name of Canaria, the second 
censors, who are, properly speaking, spies. jsland at which the vessels touched. Some of 
By the ancient custom of the empire, they are the natives are described as having been 
privileged to present any remonstrance to the clothed in short aprons, made of the fibres of 
sovereign, without danger of losing their lives; the palm-tree; others were clad in goat-skins. 
but they are frequently degraded, if theirad- = The navigators next visited an island co- 
vice is unwelcome. These ministers also dic- yered with superb trees. This island was 
tate the measures to be pursued, and keep the probably Ferro, renowned for its lofty pines 
Emperor entirely ignorant of the principal and fine junipers. From thence they repaired 
eventsof his empire; and who,inall probability, to another island (most likely Gomera,) 
will not be made acquainted with the formi- « abounding,” observes the narrative, “in 
dable armament invading his territories, until streams and woods, while shady groves 
the thunder of the British artillery is re- afforded shelter to a beautiful species of pi- 
sounded in the walls of his palace, and geon, which feeds on bay-leaves, and whose 
awakens him from his celestial slumbers of ffesh is very savoury. 
fatal security. : : This account of the Portuguese expedition 
In the year 1644, Pekin was besieged and sent to the Canary Islands, in 1341, is of the 
taken by the rebel Li-tse-tching, who, on the highest degree of importance. ‘The celebrated 
Emperor Hoai-tsong and his consort killing chronicler Azurara quotes it in detail in his 
themselves in despair, assumed the impérial « History of the Conquest of Guinea.” He 
title ; he was opposed by Prince Ou-san-kouci, informs us that they prevailed on four of the 
who invited the Mantchew Tartars to his natives of the Canary Islands to accompany 
assistance: when, upon the usurper being de- them to Portugal. Thesé¢ young Canarians, 
feated, and, at length, killed, by some pea- who were brought to Lisbon, were presented 
sants, the Tartars placed the nephew of their to the Infant, and that prince afterwards libe- 
sovereign, a child of seven years of age,outhe rated them, and sent them home to their 
throne of China. : country, declaring them to be of a race supe 
In 1649, the Tartars having completed ior to the black slaves who were brought to 
the conquest of China, the year is reckone him. 
as the first of the reign of Chun-tsi, with Between 1316 and 1334, the Spaniards, 
whom began the twenty-second dynasty, of pressed by the Moors, discovered again, and 
Tsing, of which race, the sixth Emperor is conquered these islands, and they are laid 


now reigning. s i down with accuracy in the old map which 
Lo Sage named 1] Kee hi. Andreas Bianco published at Venice, 1436. 
Third emperor, (17.3) Yong-tehing. * Re-written from “ A Memoir by M. 8 bin Ber 
Feurth emperor, £1735] Kien-Long. thelot, on the Guanches, or whabitants of the Cavary 
Fifth emperor, [1796] Kea-king. Isies ;” quoted at length in the Polytechuic Jou, 


Sixth, aud present emperur, [1220 Taou-kwang. 1840 
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In 1402, a noble French Baron, Messire 
Jane de Bethencourt, forsook his manor in 
Normandy, and sailed for the Canaries. In 
the account given by his chaplain, he remarks 
that “the country is very populous, more so 
than any of the other islands. Every year 
60,000 goats might be killed, and their skins 
and fat turned to profit.” It was on the islet 
of Lobos, situated in the channel between the 
two great islands, that the Norman adventu- 
rers hunted the seals, for the purpose of mak- 
ing shoes of their skins. 

In 1455, Cadamoso, a Venetian, sailed from 
Portugal, for the purpose of exploring the 
western coast of Africa, and making new dis- 
coveries. At that time the three most impor- 
tant islands of the Canarian Archipelago, Ca- 
nary, Teneriffe, and Palma, were yet uncon- 
quered. The first contained about 9,000 war- 
riors, and the second included a population of 
upwards of 15,000 inhabitants. 

About 1590, twenty-four years after the sur- 
render of Teneriffe, Fray Alonzo de Espinoza 
wrote his account. Espinoza was a Domi- 
nican monk, a native of Alcala de Henares, 
and the preacher of his order in the convent 
of the Candelaria. 

In 1478, the Spaniards azain undertook the 
conquest of the Canaries. At the end of the 
fifteenth century they had subdued the origi- 
nal inhabitants entirely; and they extirpated 
them at a later period. 

At present, the islands are inhabited almost 
entirely by Spaniards; only a few Portuguese 
reside there. ‘I'he fortified capital is the seat 
of the governor, has 8,400 inhabitants, and an 
excellent harbour on the eastern side of the 
island. Five islands of this cluster are still 
uninhabited. 


GEORGE IV.’s ARCHITECTURE. 
(From the Civii Engineer and Architect's Journal ) 


Tue finest and most showy parts of London— 
such as the shops in Regent-street, and the 
mansions in the Regent’s Park—are mere 
gingerbread and pasteboard—skeleton palaces 
masked in stucco. These were the earliest 
efforts of George IV., a man magnificent 
enough in his aspiration, but of a taste most 
tawdry and glaring. He wished, apparently, 
to say, with Augustus, that he found his capi- 
tal of brick, and that he left it of marble. But 
he forgot that the Roman Emperor spent his 
life—and he attained the purple at a very 
early age—in building up the alta menia 
Rome such as Attila found it—and that he 
, in the mean time, the absolute command 
ofall the riches in the world, and of the geniusof 
Greece and Italy—those riches for such pur- 
ses would have been useless. The Regent of 
ngland, with the praiseworthy design, how- 
ever, of enriching his metropolis, set about 
the scheme with great zeal—he had ready a 
class of secondary architects—he had drawings 
and plaus in abundauce, and, above all, he 
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had the sanction of Parliament. To work he 
went—but it was not to marble, nor yet to 
Portland stone, or to granite, that he applied 
himself—it was to making Roman cement. 
It was to plastering the houses with a very 
pretty, nay excellent composition, and cutting 
out the fronts of the dwelling-houses as Tem- 
ples of Theseus, Parthenons, Acropolises, and 
fanes dedicated to the winds. All was perish- 
ing brick within—without all was a coating 
of architectural painting. And then all orders 
and ages of architecture were jumbled toge- 
ther. The tailor’s house had a Grecian por- 
tico, and his next-door neighbour, the draper, 
rejoiced in a Gothic castle. ere was & 
temple of Bacchus,—there was something 
resembling a Chinese Pagoda, only more full, 
if possible, of pretension and exaggeration. 
You saw at a glance that this part of the city 
of London was made for the nonce—that it 
was gotten up for a show—tHat it was fine 
and glaring scene-painting. But, neverthe- 
less, the design of trying to alter the dirty 
and ferruginous aspect of London, was alto- 
gether great and commendable. An impulse 
was given to architectural improvement, in a 
city which, though it contains many splendid 
edifices, was, until this endeavour was made, 
the most uninteresting, and, notwithstanding its 
situation on a river twenty times more mag- 
nificent than the Seine, the hugest and ugliest 
collection of brick and mortar in the world— 
nothing but tiles and brick. 





THE LAST AUTUMN FLOWER. 


Tur last autumn flower 
Is withered and dead, 

And has bowed to the tempest 
its beautiful head; 

Its leaves are all faded, 
Its loveliness flown, 

In the place where it flourished 
No more is it known. 


It awakened to life 
In the glory of Spring, 
When earth's beauties were rife, 
Aud the bee on the wing ; 
Aud it smiled in the sunbeam, 
And danced iu the breeze, 
When summer shone brig’itly 
On flowers and trees. 


{t lingered to share in 
The sun’s latest ray, 
When the rest of its sisters 
Had faded away ; 
But when cold tempests gathered, 
And wintry winds blew, 
It shrank from the trial, 
Aud fell away too, 


Aud, thus, often a friend, 
Spring and summer have known, 
will live through one autumn, 
When many have flown ; 
But when hope has departed, 
Aud sorrow s clouds lour, 
Fades away from our side, 
Like the last Autumn Flower. 
Mania R. 
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THE POETRY OF 
MILTON’S PROSE-WRITINGS.* 
NO. I. 


[Wuen Lord Chesterfield was once presented 
with a small volume, entitled “ The Beauties 
of Shakspeare,”—he is said to have asked, 
“Where are the other seven volumes?” This 
emphatic compliment could not be better ap- 
plied than to these extracts from the prose 
compositions of Milton—they are but as units 
out of the dazzling clusters that cumulate in 
his pages. Compared, however, to the thou- 
sands who delight over the inspirations of his 
muse, the readers of his prose-writings are 
but few—these severer transcripts of his mind 
are as a fountain shut, and a book sealed up. 
But the bright things that are consecrated in 
them contain high and lofty food for all men, 
and are endued like the tree of life in the 
Apocalypse, with appreciable bloom, efficacy, 
and sweetness:—] 


Zeal. 


Then Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, 
arming in complete diamond, ascends his fiery 
chariot, drawn with two blazing meteors 
figured with beasts, but of a higher breed than 
any the Zodiac yields, resembling two of those 
four which Ezekiel and St. John saw, the ono 
visaged like a lion to express power, high autho- 
rity, and indignation; the other of counte- 
nance like a man, to cast derision and scorn 
upon perverse and fraudulent seducers; with 
these the invincible warrior Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads 
of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, breaking their stiff necks 
under his flaming wheels. Thus did the true 
prophets of old combat with the false.—.A po- 
logy for Smectymnus. 


Truth is impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.—Doctrine of 
Divorce. 

‘ Truth. 

Truth indeed came once into the world with 
her divine master, and was a perfect shape 
most glorious to look on; but when he as- 
cended, and his apostles after him were laid 
to sleep, then straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who as that story goes of the Egyp- 
tian Typhon with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with the God Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. 
From that time ever since, the sad friends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the 
careful search that Isis made for the mangled 
body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering 
up limb by limb, still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all, Lords and 


* Asa short predicate, we would observe, that the 
passages here adduced from the polemical compositions 
of this yreat man, are totally free from his questiunes 
verate of church, state, or education. Our extracts 


merely regard his beauties of style, aud meddle with 
nu man’s interest. 
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Commons! nor ever shall do till her master’s 
second coming: he shall bring together every 
joint and member, and shall mould them into 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfec- 
tion!—Iconoclastes. 
Recreations of Marriage. 
There is a peculiar comfort in the married 
state, besides the genial bed, which no other 
society affords. No mortal nature can endure, 
either in the actions of religion or study of 
wisdom, without sometimes slackening the 
cords of intense thought and labour, which, 
lest we should think faulty, God himself con- 
ceals not his own recreations before the world 
was built:—* I was,” saith the Eternal Wis- 
dom, “ daily his delight, playing always be- 
fore him.” .And to him indeed, wisdom is as 
a high tower of pleasure, but to usa steep 
hill, and we toiling ever at the bottom. We 
cannot, therefore, always be contemplative or 
pragmatical abroad, but have need of some 
delightful intermissions, wherein the enlarged 
soul may leave off a while her sevére school- 
ing; and, like a glad youth in wandering va- 
cancy, may keep her holidays to joy and harm- 
less pastime.— Tetrachordon. 


Sublime Prayer in Behalf of England. 

Thou, therefore, that sittest in light and 
glory unapproachable, Parent of Angels and 
men; look upon this thy poor and almost spent 
and expiring land; leave her not a prey to 
these importunate wolves, that wait and think 
long till they devour thy tender flock; these 
wild boars that have broken into thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting hoofs on the 
souls of thy servants. O let them not bring 
about their vile designs, that stand now at the 
entrance of the bottomless pit, expecting the 
watchword to open and let out those dreadful 
locusts and scorpions, to re-involve us in that 
pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we 
shall never see the Sun of thy Trurs again, 
never hope for the cheerful pawn, never more 
hear the Birp of Mornrne sing. 

Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of 
saints, some one may perhaps be heard offer- 
ing at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and 
marvellous judgments, in this land throughout 
all ages; whereby this great and warlike na- 
tion, instructed and inured to the fervent and 
continual practice of truth and righteousness, 
and casting far from her the rags of her old 
vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation, to be found the soberest, 
wisest, and most Christian people at that day 
when thou, the eternal, and shortly-expected 
king, shalt open the clouds, to judge the several 
kingdoms of the world.—Of Reformation in 

England. 
Rash Unhappy Marriages. 


If we do but err in our choice, err but one 
minute—one moment after those mighty syl- 
lables pronounced which take upon them to 
join heaven and hell together unpardonably, 
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till death pardon;—this divine blessing, that 
looked but now with such a humane smile 
upon us, and spoke such gentle reason, straight 
vanishes like a fair sky, and brings on such a 
scene of cloud and tempest as turns all to 
shipwreck, without haven or shore, but to a 
ransomless captivity.— Tetrachordon. 


Against such as are atheists, unbelievers, 
urge thou only the gospel, and hold it ever in 
their faces, till it dazzle and pierce their misty 
eyeballs.—Of Reformation in England. 

Active Virtue. 

He that can apprehend and consider vice, 
with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and 
yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet pre- 
fer that which is truly better, he is the true 
wayfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat.— A reopagitica. 

Good Books. 


As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good 
book; who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image; but he who destroysa 
good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.—A reopagitica. 

Free Spirit of the Times—a Noble and 

Puissant Nation. 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks; methinks I see her like an eagle mew- 
ing* her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purg- 
ing and unscaling her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms.— A reopagitica. 

Heavenly Succour. 

But ever blessed be He, and ever glorified, 
that from his high watch-tower in the hea- 
vens, discerning the crooked ways of perverse 
and cruel men, hath hitherto maimed and in- 
fatuated all their damnable inventions, and 
deluded their great wizards with a delusion 
fit for fools and children. Had Heso minded, 
he could have sent a spirit of mutiny amongst 
us, as he did between Abimelech and the 
Shechemites, to have made our funerals, and 
tlain heaps, more in number than the misera- 
ble surviving remnant; but He, wheu we least 
deserved, sent out a gentle gale and message 

peace, from the wings of those his cheru- 
bims that fan his mercy-seat.—Of Reforma- 
tion in England. 


* Mewiug—Moulting. 
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Character of the English Nation. 


Lords and Commons of England! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof 
ye are the governors; a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deep- 
est sciences have been so ancient and so emi- 
nent among us, that writers of good antiquity 
and able judgment have been persuaded that 
even the school of Pythagoras and the Per- 
sian wisdom took beginning from the old phi- 
losophy of this island.............. 
Behold now, this vast city, a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and 
surrounded with His protection; the shop of 
war hath not there more anvils and hammers 
waking to fashion out the plates and instru- 
ments of armed justice in defence of belea- 
gured truth, than there be pens and heads 
there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas, 
wherewith to present, as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, as- 
senting to the force of reason and convince. 
ment. What could a man require more from 
a nation so pliant, and so prone to seek after 
knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, 
a nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthiest 
We reckon more than five months yet to har- 
vest; there need not be five weeks; had we but 
eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 

* * * * * * 

I doubt not, if some great and worthy 
stranger should come among us, wise-to dis- 
cern the mould and temper of a le, and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes 
and aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended 
thoughts and reasonings in the pursuance of 
truth and freedom, but that he would cry out, 
as Pyrrhns did, admiring the Roman docility 
and courage: “ If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair the greatest design that 
could be attempted, to make a kingdom 
happy!”—A reopagitica. 


A Winning Introducti 


I shall detain you now no longer in the de- 
monstration of what we should do, but straight 
conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point 
out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborious, indeed, at the first as- 
cent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.— Letter to Mr. Samuel 
Haritlib. 
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THE RICH MAN’S 
AND THE POOR MAN’S HOME. 


Tue ties that bind the wealthy and the proud 
to home may forged on earth, but those 
which link the poor man to his humble hearth 
are of the true metal, and bear the stamp of 
Heaven. The man of high descent may love 
the halls and lands of his inheritance as a part 
of himself, ag trophies of his birth and power; 
his associations with them are associations of 
pride and wealth and triumph; the poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier root, 
struck deep into a purer soil. His household 
gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of 
silver, gold, or precious stone; he has no pro- 
perty but in the affections of his own heart ; 
and when they endear bare floors and walls, 
despite of rags and toil and scanty meals, that 
man has his love of home from God, and his 
rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies of na- 
tions would but remember this,—if they would 
but think how hard it is for the very poor to 
have engendered in their hearts that love of 
home from which all domestic virtues spring, 
when they live in dense and squalid masses, 
where social decency is lost, or rather never 
found,—if they would but turn aside from the 
wide thoroughfares and great houses, and 
strive to improve the wretched dwellings in 
bye-ways where only Poverty may walk,— 
many low roofs would point more truly to the 
sky, than the loftiest steeple that now rears 
proudly up from the midst of guilt, and crime, 
and horrible disease, to mock them by its con- 
trast. In hollow voices from Workhouse, 
Hospital, and Jail, this truth is preached 
from day to day, and has been proclaimed for 
years. It is no light matter—no outcry from 
the working vulgar, no mere question of the 
people's healths and comforts that may be 
whistled down on Wednesday nights. In love 
of home, the love of country has its rise ; and 
who are truer patriots or the best in time of 
need—those who yenerate the land, owning 
its wood, and stream, and earth, and all that 
they produce? or those who love their coun- 
try, boasting not a foot of ground in all its 
ay ier ‘—Master Humphrey’s Clock, 

0. 27. 


PAINTED AND PALMATED 
GARMENTS. 


AtcistHENEs, the Sybarite, had a garment of 
such magnificence, it is said, that when he 
exhibited it in the Temple of Juno, at Laci- 
nium, where all Italy was congregated, it 
attracted universal attention. It was pur- 
chased from the Carthaginians, by Dionysius 
the Elder, for one hundred and twenty talents. 
it was twenty-two feet in breadth, of a purple 
ground, with animals wrought all over, ex- 
cept inthe middle, where were Jupiter, Juno, 
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Themis, Minerva, Apollo, Venus; on one 
sleeve it had a figure of Alcisthenes, on the 
other, of his city, Sybaris. 

The Massagetz, according to Herodotus, 
painted animals on their garments, with the 
juice of herbs; we also read of these garments, 
though then considered very antiquated, being 
used under the Casars of Rome. 

That the above descriptions are not ex- 
aggerated, may be inferred from the following 
passage from a homily on Dives and Lazarus, 
by a Bishop of Amuasan, in Pontus, given by 
Ciampini. 

“They have here no bounds to this foolish 
art, for no sooner was invented the useless 
art of weaving figures in a kind of picture, 
such as animals of all sorts, than they (rich per- 
sons) procured flowered garments, and also 
those variegated with an infinite number of 
images, both for themselves, their wives, and 
children... ..- Whensoever thus clothed, 
they go abroad—they go, as it were, painted 
all over, and pointing out to one another, with 
the finger, the pictures on their garments. 

“For there are lions and panthers, and 
bears and bulls, and dogs and woods, and 
rocks and huntsmen ; and, in a word, every- 
thing that can be thought of, all drawn to the 
life; for it was necessary, forsooth, that not 
only the walls of their houses should be painted, 
but their coats also, and likewise the cloak 
which covers it. 

“ The more pious of these gentry take their 
subjects from the gospel history: e. g. Christ 
himself, with his disciples, or one of the mira- 
cles, is depicted. In this manner, you shall 
see the marriage of Cana and the waterpots; 
the paralytic carrying his bed on his shoulders; 
the blind man cured by clay; Lazarus. coming 
fiom the tomb; and they fancy there is great 
piety in all this, and that putting on such gar- 
ments must be pleasing to God.” 

The palmated garment was figured with 
palm-leaves, and was a triumphal or festive 
garment. It is referred to, in an cpistle of 
Gratian to Augustus :—“ T have sent thee a 
palmated garment, in which the name of our 
divine parent Constantine is interwoven.”— 
Countess of Wilton. 


MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
( Abridged from No. cxxxu,, of the Quarterly Review.) 


[By selection from the writings of Nine La- 
dies, of their choicest passages, the Quarterly 
Reviewer, with the addition of remark and 
comment, constructs the above entitled paper. 
He has penctrated, so to speak, into the 
“ Garden” of the “Nine,” and having plucked 
some ruddy gold apples from the Hesperian 
boughs, offers the world his samples of theif 
quality. 

The nature of the poems selected, may be 
gathered from the reviewer's own remarks— 
of one, he says, “ passages occur in it, which 
sound like javelins hurled by an Amazon”—of 
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another, that it is beautified by “ tender 
pauses which lie islanded amidst the arrowy 
rushing of the poetess’s passion”—and, of a 
third, that it is “worthy to be laid up in 
cedar with the best in our language.” 

This last expression is bestowed on a poem 
of Mrs. Norton’s; a fair specimen of whose 
latest productions may be read in the Mirror, 
vol, xxxvi., No. 1014, which, we regret, anti- 
cipates any further notice at the present of 
this talented authoress. 

Pretermitting all mention of such lady 
poetesses as lay claim to the title of emerite 
—poetesses, who now fear neither censure nor 
need praise—such as Joanna Baillie, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Howitt, Miss 
Mitford, and Miss Louisa Costello,—the re- 
viewer next notices one, who, in his poetical 
Ennead, stands second, viz :— 


Miss Elizabeth Barrett.} 

“Miss Barrett is extraordinary for her ac- 
quaintance with ancient classic literature, as 
for the boldness of her poetic attempts. Her 
early enthusiasm for Auschylus, whose “ Pro- 
metheus bound” she translated in 1833, has 
sensibly aggravated her tendency to the over- 
strained and violent, precluding that discipline 
of art, and sense of beauty, which a warmer 
study of Sophocles might probably have im- 
parted. The following poem is in her purer 
and better style, and surely a powerful com- 
position.” 

EARTH. 


How beautiful is earth! my starry thoughts 
Look down on it from their unearthly sph: re, 
Aud sing symphonious— Beautiful is earth ! 
The lights aud shadows of her myriad hills ; 
The branching greeuness of her myriad woods ; 
Her sky-affecting rocks ; her zoning ea ; 

Her iushing gleaming cataracts ; her streams 
That race telow, the winged clouds on high ; 
Her pleasantness of vale and meadow !— 


Hush! 
Meseemeth through the leafy trees to sing 
A chitne of bells, to falling waters tuned, 
Wheieat comes heathen Zeptiyrus, out of breath 
With running up the bills, and shakes his hair 
From off his gleesome forehead, bold and glad 
With keeping blytbe Dan Phoebus company ;— 
Aud throws him on the grass, though hait-atraid ; 
Fist glancing round lest tempests si.ould be nigh ; 
Aud lays close to tie ground his ruddy lips, 
Aud shapes their beauty into sound, and calls 
On all the petall'é flowers that sit beneath 
Iu hiding laces from the rain and suow, 
‘To looseu the haid soil, end leave their cold 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him, 
They straightway hear his voice, 


A thought did come, 

And press from out my soul the heathen dieam, 

ine eyes were purged, Stvaightway did | bind 
Round ‘me the garment of my strength, and heard 
Nature's death-shiicking—the herealter-cry, 
Whin he of the liou-voice, the rainbow-crow ned, 
Shali stand upon ihe mot ntains and the sea, 
Aud swear by earth, by heaven's throne, and Him 
Who sitteth on the throne, there stall be time 
No mre, uo more ! ‘Then veiled Eternity 
Shali straight unveil her awful countenance 
Unto the reeling worlds, aud take the place 
Of seasons, years, aud ages, Aye and age 
Shall be the time of the day, The wnuhkled heaven 


Shall yield her silent suv, made blind and White 
With an exterminating light ; the wiud, 
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Unehain d from the poles, ner having charge 
Of cloud, or ocean, with a sobbing wail 

Shall rush among the stars, aud swoon to death. 
Yea, the shrank earth, appeaing livid pie, 
Beneath the red-tonyzued Name, shall siudder by 
From out her ancien’ paluce, and leave a void, 
Yet haply by that void the saints redeem'd 

May sometimes stray when memory of siu, 
Ghost-like shall rise upon ther holy souls ; 

And on their lips shall lie the name of earth 

In paleness aud iu silentuess, until 

Each looking on his brother, face to fate ; 

Aud bursting into suddeu happy tears, 

(The only tears uudried,) shail murmur—* Christ !” 


[The Reviewer concludes his notice of Miss 
Barrett’s writings, by an extract from her 
somewhat fantastic poem, 


ISOBEL’S CHILD.] 


‘Tis aye a solemn thing to me 
To lock upon a babe that sleeps ; 
Wearing in its spirit-deeps 
The uurevealed mystery 
Of its Adam's taint and woe, 
Which, when they revealed be, 
Will not let it slumber so ! 
Lying new in life beneath 
The shadow of the coming death, 
With that soft low quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun ! 
Knowing all things by their blooms 
Not their roots! Yea, sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each !—earth, only by 
The pleasant hues that o'er it run! 
And human love, by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound ! 
All which broken sentiency 
Will gather, and unite, and climb, 
To an immortality, 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death, to life again.’ | 
O little lids, now closed so fast, 
Must ye learn to drop at last 
Over large and buruing tears ? 
O warm quick body ! must thou lie, 
When is done the round of years, 
Bare of all the joy and pain, 
Dust in dust—thy place upgiving 
To creeping worms in sentient living ? 
O small frail being ! wilt thou stand 
At God's right hand, 
Lifting up those sk eping eyes, 
Dilated by sublimest destinies, 
In endless waking ? Thrones and seraphims, 
Through the long ranks of their solemnities, 
Sunning thee with calm looks of heaven’s surprise— 
Thy \ovk alone ou Him? 
Ox else self-willed, to the godless place— 
(God keep thy will !)—feel thine own energies, 
Cold, strong, objectless, like a dead mau’s clasp, 
The sleepless, deathless life within thee, grasp,—, 
While myricd faces, like one ¢' angeless face, 
With woe, not love's, shall glass thee everywhere, 
And oveicome thee with thine own despair ? 


[The third Muse of the Reviewer is Mrs. 
Brooke, otherwise known as Maria del Occi- 
dente. “ Mary of the West’s ” chief poem is 
“ Zophiel,” a story, the germ of which is the 
tale contained in the 6th, 7th, and 8th chap- 
ters of the Apocryphal book of Tobit—* guem 
si quis,” says the decree of the Council of 
Trent, “ pro sacro et canonico non susceperit, 
ANATHEMA sit.”* These two verses may serve 
as sample.] 


® Sess. 1V., Decretum de Canou‘cis Scripturis, 
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He saw, and soft'niug every wily word, 
Spoke in more melting music to her soul ; 

Aud vu’er her sense, as when the fond night-bird 
Woos the full rose, o erpoweriug fragrauce stole; 

O¢ when the lilies, sleepier perfume move, 

Disturb'd by two young sister-fawns that play 

Among their graceful etalks at morn, aud love 

From their white cells to lap the dew away. 

[The following judicious and right-hearted 
remarks on the authorship of women, and the 
criticism of their productions, form pleasing 
confessions :—] 

“It is easy to be critical on men; but 
when we venture to lift the pen against 
women, straightway apparent facies; the 
weapon drops pointless on the marked 
passage ; and whilst the mind is bent on 
praise or censure of the poem, the eye swims 
too deep in tears and mist over the poetess 
herself in the frontispiece. Edwin Landseer’s 
d awing must be removed, or we shall hold 
our court, like the Areopagites, in the dark.” 

* * * * 


“ There was a time, when the disgust ex- 
cited by the female smatterer in lettcrs, kept 
the really learned, and, therefore, modcst, 
woman, in retirement ; when the vulgar- 
minded of both sexes took occasion, from 
the folly of a few poor unfeminine creatures, 
to sneer at the very notion of learning and 
genius in any woman; and when—worst of 
all !—religion was dragged into the question, 
and serious people doubted whether the pur- 
suit of literature by women were not incom- 
patible with the full and cheerful performance 
of their social aud domestic duties. That 
time is past in England ; the sensual philo- 
sophy, with which it was so closely connected, 
has lost its hold on the rising spirits of the 
age ; Women move amongst us on nobler and 
truer principles, joint heirs with men who 
have begun to feel their exalted origin and 
destiny, and to recognize that inborn dowry of 
spirit and power, the existence of which the 
material systems of the last century had de- 
nied or obscured. A different tone prevails 
in society on this subject ; the peculiar talents 
of women are acknowledged, and the powe:s 
common to men and them are, in particular 
instances of exhibition, fairly appreciated. 
Hence we see less and less of the prating 
Miss, or the elderly young lady of letters of 
some years ago, in proportion as the really 
cultivated and intellectual woman feels assured 
of her just place in all good company. Affec- 
tation has disappeared with the uneasy sin- 
gularity of position which provoked it ; and 
the woman of genius or learning, who knows 
that men are conversing with her on a ground 
of respect and equality, learns to be humble 
and sincore.” 

[We crave pardon for the hiatus we have 
occasioned, and return afresh to our Poetesses. 
-Next follow the Marchioness of Northampton, 
with extracts from her unpublished poem of 
“ Irene :” and Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
ley. Whereatter, Mrs. Southey, (Caroline 
Bowles,) is quoted in a very striking poem :] 
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TUB PAUPER'S DBATH-BED. 


Tread sofily—bow the head — 

tu revereut silence bow— 
No passing-bell doth toll,— 
Ye. an immortal soul 

Is passing uow. 

Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There's une iv that r shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state; 
Enter—uo crowds attend— 
Euter—uo guards defeud 

This palace-gate. 

That pavement damp and cold, 

No smiling couitiers tread 
Ouve s lent woman stands 
Lifting with 1 eagre hands 

A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound— 

Au infan wail alone; 

A sub suppress’d—agen 
That short deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan. 

Oh! change—Oh! wondious change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonized, ani now 

Beyond the stars ! 

Oi! change—stupendons change ! 

There lies the soulless clod ; 

The sun eternal breaks— 
The vew Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God, 


(Hero is also a delicate little touch in her 
latest poem, “ The Birthday,” below enre- 
gistered :-—] 

In a da:k, deep pool 
Col.ected now, the peaceful waters slept, 
Embayed by rugged headlands ; hollow roots 
Of wage old pollard willows. Anchor d there 
Rode safe from every gale a sylvan ficet 
Of milkewhite water-hhes; every bark 
Worthy as thore on hia own sacred flood 
To walt the Indian Cupid, 


[Miss Lowe, the Dean of Excter’s daughter, 
is very happy in her poem of “ Cephalus and 
Procris.” It is sown thick with shoots of 
beauty ; e.g. :—] 

Heaven's favours wait 
On the pure will, like winged handmaidens, 
Arraying it in strength. 


(“ 1X. Poems by V—,” are copiously quoted 
from: the ninth Musa, is the authoress of 
“ Phautasmion,” of which the Reviewer says 
—“ It is what it is—pure as a crystal in dic- 
tion, tinted like an cpal, with the hues of an 
ever-springing sunlit fancy.” We have not 
room to take any of these gems out of their 
settings, but here is a sweet idea :-— 

Atl 1 aad a th i silken leaves 
The tufted beech unfolda in early spring, 
All clad in tenderest green 
All of the self-same shape: 
A thousand iufaut faces, suft and sweet, 
Each year seuds forth, yet every mother views 
Her last, not least, belov'd 
Like its dear self alone. 





[After a copious recitation cf more abun- 
dant passages than our space permits us to 
adduce, but out of which our readers have 
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the most prominent gems, the Reviewer thus 
prettily concludes :—] 

“ Meleager bound up his poets in a wreath. 
If we did the same, what flowers would suit 
our tuneful Nine !— 

Mrs. Norton would be the Rose, or, if she 
like it, Love-lies-a-b‘eeding. ‘ 

Miss Barrett must be Greek Valerian, or 
Ladder to Heaven; or, if sho pleases, Wild 
Angelica 

Maria del Occidente is a Passion-flower 
confessed. 

Irene was Grass of Parnassus, or some- 
times a Roman Nettle. 

Lady Emmeline isa Magnolia Grandifiora, 
and a Crocus too. 

Mrs. Southoy is a Meadow Sage, or Small 
Teasel. 

Miss Lowe—the classical nymph of Exeter 
—is a Blue Belle. 

V. is a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 

And the authoress of “ Phautasmiun,” is 
Heart’s-ease. 

Thero’s a wreath ! 


Can any other nation 
show an equal to it ?” 


(We are glad in conclusion to see, that the 
Reviewer notices also a young and rising 
ess, of charming powers :—“ We hope, 
ie he,) that our present mention of Miss 
Elizabeth Charlesworth’s name, will direct 
the attention of some of our readers to her 
modest but vigorous muse. There are several 
pieces in her ‘ Historical Reveries, by a Suf- 
folk Villager,’ full of beauty.” 
One of theso singularly sweet poems will be 
found in the Mirror, No. 1014, p. 20, and fully 
warrants the encomium bestowed.) 


PANTOMIME CLOWNS. 


Tue pantomime clowns of the present day are 
Mere grimacers, posture-masters, and gym- 
nasts. We remember the unctuous fun with 
which Grimaldi of old swallowed up in his 
capacious mouth (a match for the ear of 
Dionysius,) and his voluminous breeches, the 
contents of all the baskets of all the market 
people who crossed his path. Now the goods 
are only stowed away in sacks. The mouth 
no longer entombs the whole contents of a 
pastry-cook’s shop, or labyrinthine chains of 
sausages. The very excesses of modern clowns 
are dull and literal. It is like secing a coun- 
try cormorant bolt fat bacon for a wager. It 
is a gross entertainment. You see they have 
no preferences. ‘They devour without a relish. 
Their runnings through the body with swords 
and red-hot pokers—their thwacks and tum- 
bles—are gratuitous, and yet all performed in 
the way of business. You see that they don’t 
mind them, and cease to wonder that they 
don't hurt themselves. 
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ASSASSINATION OF 
THE REGENT, MURRAY. 
(From Tytler's History uf Sco laad, vol vii.) 


Murray, who was at Stirling, intended to 
pass through Linlithgow, on his way to Edin- 
burgh. In this town, and in the High-street, 
through which the cavalcade generally passed, 
was a house belonging to the archbishop, his 
uncle. Here Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh took 
his station in a small room or wooden gallery, 
which commanded a full view of the street. ‘I'o 
prevent his heavy footsteps being heard, for he 
was booted and spurred, he placed a feather- 
bed on the fluor; to secure against any chance 
observation of his shadow, which, had the sun 
broke out, might have caught the eye, he hung 
up a black cloth on the opposite wall, and, 
having barricaded the door in the front, he 
had a swift horse ready saddled in a stable at 
the back. Even here his preparations did not 
stop, for, observing that the gate in the wall 
which enclosed the garden was too low to ad- 
mit a man on horseback, he removed the lin- 
tel stone, and, returning to his chamber, cut 
in the wooden panel, immediately below the 
lattice window where he watched, a hole just 
sufficient to admit the barrel of his caliver. 
Having taken these precautions, he loaded the 
piece with four bullets and calmly awaited his 
return. 

The regent had received repeated warning 
of his danger; and, on the morning of the 
murder, John Hume, an attached follower, 
implored him not to ride through the princi- 
pal street, but pass round by the back of the 
town, promising to bring him to the very spot 
where they might seize the villain who lay in 
wait for him. He agreed to take his advice, 
but the crowd of the common people was so 
great that it became impossible for him to 
alter his course. The same cause compelled 
him to ride at a slow pace, so that the assassin 
had time to take a deliberate aim; and, as hoe 
passed the fatal house, he shot him right 
through the lower part of the body; the bul- 
let entering above the belt of his doublet, came 
out near the hucklebone, and killed the horse 
of Arthur Douglas, who rode close beside 
him. ‘The very suddenness and success of 
this atrocious action produced a horror 
and confusion which favoured the escape 
of the murderer; and mounting his horse 
with the weapon of his revenge still warm 
in his grasp, he was already many miles 
from the spot, whilst the people, infuriated 
at the sight of their bleeding governor, 
were in vain attempting to break open the 
door of the lodging from which the shot pro- 
ceeded. A few, however, caught a glimpse 
of him as he fled, and, giving chase, observed 
that he took the road to Hamilton. Here 
he was received in triumph by the Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s, the Lord Arbroath, of whom 
Bothwellhaugh was a retainer, and the whole 
faction of the Hamilton’s. They instantly as- 


sembled in arms, declared Scotland once mere 
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free from the thraldom of an ambitious tyrant, 
who had been cut off at the very moment when 
he was plotting against the life of his sove- 
reign; and resolved instantly to proceed to 
Edinburgh to join with Grange, liberate their 
chief, the Duke of Chastelherault, and follow 
up the advantage they had won. 

All these events took place with a startling 
rapidity, of which the slow progress of written 
description can convey but a faint idea; in 
the meantime the unhappy regent, though 
bleeding profusely, had strength enough to 
walk to the palace, where at first the surgeons 
gave hopes of his recovery. Mortal symp- 
toms, however, soon appeared, and, when 
made acquainted with them, he received the 
information with his usual calm demeanour. 
When his friends bitterly lamented his fate, 
remarking that he might long since have taken 
the miscreant’s life, and observing that his 
clemency had been his ruin, Murray mildly 
answered that they would never make him re- 
pent of any good he had done in his life; and 
after faintly, but affectionately commending 
the charge of the young prince to such of the 
nobility as were present, he died tranquilly a 
little before midnight. 

I will not attempt any laboured character 
of this extraordinary man, who, coming into 
possession of almost uncontrolled power, as 
the leader of the reformed party, when he was 
little more than a youth, was cut off in the 
midst of his greatness before he was forty 
years old. Living in those wretched times, 
when the country was torn by two parties 
which mortally hated each other, he has come 
down to us so disfigured by the prejudices of 
his contemporaries, that it is difficult to dis- 
cern his true features. As to his personal in- 
trepidity, his talents for state affairs, his mili- 
tary capacity, and the general purity of his 
private life, in a corrupt age and court, there 
can be no difference of opinion. It has been 
recorded of him, that he ordered himself and 
his family in such sort, that it did more re- 
semble a church than a court; and it is but 
fair to conclude that this proceeded from his 
deep feelings of religion, and a steady attach- 
ment to. a reformation which he believed to be 
founded on the word of God. But, on the 
other hand, there are some facts, especially 
such as occurred during the latter part of his 
career, which throw suspicion upon his mo- 
tives, and weigh heavily against him. He 
consented to the murder of Riccio; to compass 
his. own return to power, he unscrupulously 
leagued himself with men whom he knew to 
be the murderers of the king; used their evi- 
dence to convict his sovereign; and refused to 
turn against them till they began to threaten 
his power, and declined to act as the tools of 
his ambition. If we regard private faith and 
honour, how can we defend his betrayal of 
Norfolk,¥and his consent to deliver up Nor- 
thumberland! If we look to love of country, 
a principle now, perhaps, too lightly esteemed, 
but.inseparable from all true greatness, what 
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are we to think of his last ignominious offers 
to Elizabeth? If we go higher still, and seek 
for that love which is the only test of religious 
truth, how difficult is it to think that it could 
have a place in his heart, whose last transac- 
tion went to aggravate the imprisonment, if 
not to recommend the death, of a miserable 
princess, his own sister and his sovereign. 
All are agreed that he was a noble-looking 
personage, of grave and commanding manners, 
His funeral, which was a solemn spectacle, 
took place on the 14th of February, [1571,]in 
the High Church of St. Giles, at Edinburgh, 
where he was buried in St. Anthony’s Aisle, 
The body had been taken from Linlithgow to 
Stirling, and thence was transported by water 
to Leith, and carried to the Palace of Holy- 
rood. In the public procession to the church 
it was accompanied by the magistrates and 
citizens of Edinburgh, who greatly lamented 
him. They were followed by the gentlemen 
of the country, and these by the nobility, 
The Earls of Morton, Mar, Glencairn, and 
Cassilis, with the Lords Glammis, Lindsay, 
Ochiltree, and Ruthven, carried the’ body; 
efore it came the Lairds of Grange, and Col- 
vil of Cleish; Grange bearing his banner, with 
the royal arms, and Cleish his coat armour, 
The servants of his household followed, mak- 
ing great lamentation, as Randolphe, an eye 
witness, wrote to Cecil. On entering the 
church, the bier was placed before the pulpit, 
and Knox preached the sermon, taking for 
his text, “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” 





CONSECRATION OF A BELL. 


Tre Church of Saint Exupere, in the suburbs 
of Bayeux, was about to consecrate a bell. 
The bell intended to be placed in the new 
tower was suspended from a scaffold, on the 
east side of it. A temporary altar stood near, 
adorned with crucifix, candlestick, and pix, 
and around the bell were boys in white sur- 
plices, bearing incense; the curé, and three 
priests of less importance, in their proper 
robes; and several vergers and attendants in 
their surplices, with silver crosses and elevated 
lanterns. The curé first read to the assembly, 
which consisted of about a hundred women, 
a long declaration of the uses of the bell— 
stating that it served to call the faithful to 
the service of God, and to tell the various 
offices that were going on; that it communl- 
cated joyful or sad news, and would tend to 
mitigate the grief caused by the latter, or to 
increase the pleasure of the former; and he 
begged the people to unite with him in soli- 
citing the good-will of God towards the bell. 
Various prayers, after an established ritual, 
were then read, and the attendant priests 
laved the bell with a bunch of myrrh, dipped 
into “holy water,” chanting monotonously 
during the whole time, A riband was then 
tied round the clapper, the bell was anointed 
by the curé with oil, and under it, various 
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ers of powerful odour were burnt. Mak- 
ing use of the riband, the curé struck the bell 
three times with the clapper; afterwards a 
lady, who was the godmother of the bell—if 
we may so speak—struck it in like manner, 
and some of the attendants and spectators did 
thesame. The clapper was then wrapped in 
a napkin, the inside of the bell was again 
fumigated and anointed, and the whole party 
adjourned to the interior of the church to ce- 
Iebrate mass. An inscription on the outside 
of the bell stated that it was “ given in 1838, 
to the church of St. Exupere, by M. Jean 
Baptiste Gregoire Gueroult dela Bigne, blessed 
by M. de la Fontaine, curé of the parish, and 
named CLEMENTINE by M. Agapit Antelme 
and his wife.”—Godwin’s Churches of Lon- 
don. 


MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS. 
PREVIOUS TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


[BerorE “ the Star ” had shined forth, to the 
light of whose rising the nations were to flock, 
our world, struggling with heathenism and 
darkness, resembled a gloomy stage, on which 
the “ burning and shining lights” were few 
and feeble. Yet wide apart as was each 
from each, and occurring but at stated inter- 
vals, they form collectively, “ long trails of 
light descending down,” which alone kept the 
dark world from being utterly. benighted. 
Regarded in this view, the subjoined list of 
ten centuries will furnish grave material for 
contemplation. ] 


%j. Homer, the first prophane writer and Greek poet 
flonrished.— Pope, Cowper, Sotheby. 
Hesiod, the Greek poet, supposed to live ucar the 
time of Homer. - Hooke. 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan Lawgiver. 
600. Sappho, the Greek Lyric Puetess, fl—Fawhes. 


Sixth Century before Christ. 

538. Solon, the Lawygiver of Athens. 

536. Asop, the tirst Greek tabulist.—Crozal. 

8. Thales, the first Greek astronumer and geographer. 

Fifth Century before Christ. 

49}. Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy in Greece. —Rowe. 

4. Anicreon, the Greek Lytic Poet.— Fawkes, Ad- 

_, _dison, Moore. 

496, Aischylus, the first Greck tragic poet.—Polter, 
Medwin, Miss Barrett. 

43. Pindar, the Greek Lyric Poet.—West. 

413. Herodotus, of Grecce, the first writer of profane 
history.— Littlebury, Belve. 

4}. Aristophanes, the Greek comie poet, f.—White. 

Euripides, the Greek tragic poet.—Wuodhull. 
46. Sophocles, ditto — Franklin, Potter. 
Confucius, the Chinese phiiosopher, fl. 

400, Socrates, the founder of moral philosophy in 

Greece. 


Fourth Century befure Christ. 
291. Thucydides, the Greek historian.— Smith, Hobbes. 
%6l. Hippicrates, the Greek physician.— Clifton. 
Demveritus, the Greek phiiosoptier. 
399. Xenophon, the Greek puilosopier and historian. 
—Smith, Spelman, Ashley, Fielding. 
48. Plato, the Greek philosopher, and disciple of So- 
. , ctates.—sydenham, Taylor. 
335, Isocrates, the Greek orator.— Dimsdale. 
332. Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, andédisciple of 
Viato.— Hubbes. 
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313. Demost! enes, the Athenian orator, poisoned him- 
self.—Le/and, Francis, Lord Brougham. 
Third Century before Christ. 
288. Theophrastus, the Greek philosopher, and sebolar 
of Aristoth:.—Budgel. 
285. Theceritus, the Gret Greek pastoral poet, f.— 


Fawkes. 
277. Euciid, of Alexandria in Egypt, the mathemati- 
cian, fl—R. Simpson. 


270. Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philosophy in 
Greeev.—Dighy- 

261. X-no, founder of the Sioic philosophy in ditto. 

244. Callbmactus, the Greek Elegie poet. 

208, Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 


Second Century before Christ. 
194. Plautus, the Roman comic poet.— Thornton, 
59. Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet.— 
Colman. 
155. Dio_cnes, of Babylon, the stoic philosopher. 
124. Pulybius of Greece, the Greek and Roman histo- 
* rian.— Hampton. 
Last ( entury before Christ. 
54. Lucretius, the Roman poet.—Creech. 
44. lulius Casar, the Roman historian, and commen- 
tator, killed.—D.-nean. 
Diodorns Sicuius, of Greece, the universal histo- 
rian, fl.— Booth. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43. Cicero, the Roman orator, and philosopher, put to 
death —Guthrie, Melmath 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biogrepher, fl— 
Rowe. 
34. Sallust. the Roman historian.—Gordon, Rose. 
30. Dionysius, of Halicaruassus, the Roman historian, 
—Spelman. 


19. Virgil, the Roman epic poet.—Dryden, Pitt, 


Warton. 

11. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. 
—Grainger, Dart. 

8. Horace, the Reman lyric and satiric poet.— 
Francis, Smart. 





IRON-MINES OF CARADOGH. 
NEAR TABREEZ IN PERSIA.* 


Antiquity of the Caradogh Iron-Mines.— 
We have no historical record from which to 
ascertain the period at which the iron-mines 
in the district of Caradogh were first wrought. 
But there is every reason to suppose, that they 
were resorted to from the remotest antiquity. 
The district itself is very secluded, and is of a 
wild, forbidding aspect; it has, without almost 
any interval, formed part of the Median, and, 
latterly, of the Persian Empire; and, under 
the rule of native princes, has all along been 
free from the revolutions which have so fre- 
quently convulsed Western Asia. The iron- 
mines themselves also bear evident marks of 
antiquity. They form large quarry-like exca- 
vations, thickly surrounded by immense tu- 
muli of iron-sand, and small pieces of ore, 
thrown out in the course of working. Upon 
a rough calculation, founded on the size of the 
excavated hollow which it exhibits, one only 
of the numerous iron mines which abound in 
the district, was estimated by the writer of 
this notice, to have now afforded above 


® From “ An Account of the Iron Mwes of Cara- 
dogh, vear Tabreez iu Persia,” &c., by James Robert- 
son, Civil Mining Eugineer, Major Persian Service. 
Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, March 
2, 1830. 
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4,000,000 cubic feet of iron-ore, which, by 
a rational estimate, would show, that the 
total quantity excavated from that mine, 
would jweigh 571,428 tons. At the present 
day, 2,000 horse loads is a full allowance 
for the yearly quantity carried away, and 
as each horse carries about 2 cwt., we have 
a total of 200 tons per annum as the ex- 
ported produce at present. It may reasonably 
be assumed, that this quantity has, upon an 
average, never been exceeded during the many 
ages in which the mines have been wrought. 
Upon that assumption, and without taking 
into account the neighbouring mines, it would 
follow, that 2857 years have passed since the 
soil was first removed from the surface of the 
mine alludedto. Such, Mr. Robertson thinks, 
is a legitimate estimate of the very great anti- 
quity of the Persian mines. 

Workmen and Trade of the Mines.—The 
native smiths are dispersed in small hamlets, 
situated in the woods which clothe the sides 
of the ravines, through which the mountain- 
torrents flow into the river Arras (the ancient 
Araxes). It is much superior to the Russian 
iron, with which the greater part of Asia is 
now supplied, and is manufactured chiefly into 
horse-shoes, and horse-shoe nails, for which 
there is a great demand in Tabreez and the 
surrounding districts, and among the Koords 
or Nomadic tribes who frequent the mountain 

astures in summer. ‘The trade in it is shared 

etween the Mahomedans and the native Ar- 
menians; and although by no means extensive 
or deserving the name of the “ Persian iron- 
trade,” it gives employment to a considerable 
part of the population, in quarrying the ore, 
burning the charcoal, and transporting these 
articles to the forge. 

There are numerous mines in Caradogh, 
affording iron-ore of the most valuable des- 
cription, and of various kinds; but thuse held 
in the highest estimation are the Jewant, 
Koordkandy, and Marzooly ores. 

The Jewant Mine is situated in an immense 
vein of red iron-ore. This ore, on its frac- 
ture, often exhibits streaks of prismatic co- 
lours, as if at one time it had been subjected 
to the action of heat; quantities of iron-sand 
are dispersed in the interstices of the vein. 

The Koordkandy Mine, situated on the 
summit of a very steep mountain, produces 
rich magnetic iron-ore, from a vein of great 
dimensions. 

The Marzooly Mine also affords excellent 
magnetic iron-ore in great abundance. The 
vein in which the last is situated runs across 
several hills, and is, in most parts, 100 feet in 
width. 

Working of the Mines.—In working these 
mines, the richest pieces only of the ore are 
carried away, the remainder is thrown aside. 
They are worked very irregularly, and with- 
out concert, as there is no restriction imposed 
as to the mode of mining by the government. 
A few individuals sink a shaft through the 
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rubbish, and excavate as much as they re. 
quire; another party soon after arrive, and fill 
the first hollow up in the course of sinki 
another shaft; and in this way the rubbish ig 
repeatedly turned over, and gradually sub. 
sides, and is consolidated into a mass as the 
ore is removed from beneath, thus forming 
serious obstacle to any one who might attempt 
to work the vein in a more regular manner, 
The ore is carried to the villages only during 
the summer, as the depth of the snow in win. 
ter renders the mountain-path impassable, 
It is there retailed to the smiths, who pur- 
chase a horse-load of 2 cwt. for about 1s. ster. 
ling, or 10s. per ton. 

e ores above described, when smelted 
singly, produce that kind of iron which by 
English workmen is called hot-short, and by 
the Persians salt-iron. Thesmiths, however, 
by means of a mixture, produce iron of an 
excellent quality, which they term sweet-iron. 
The most common mixture is two parts Je- 
want ore to one of Koordkandy, and two parts 
of Koordkandy to one of Marzvoly. 

Materials for smelting the ore are found in 
an extensive natural forest which occupies the 
natural parts of the district of Caradogh. 
‘lhis forest covers the flat bottoms between the 
mountains, and spreads to a considerable 
height up their sheltered sides, dwindling into 
dwarf trees and bushes in the elevated and 
more exposed situations. It consists chiefly 
of coppice oak, which springs from the roots 
of trees cut and recut during a long succession 
of years. This jungle is partitioned among 
the villages situated on its confines, the inha- 
bitants of which earn a livelihood by supply- 
ing the city of Tabreez and the adjoining towns 
with fuel. 


__ 


A BUTTERFLY’S MORAL. 


A poy, on perceiving a beautiful butterfly, 
was so smitten with its gaudy colours, that he 
pursued it from flower to flower, with inde- 
fatigable zeal: at first he attempted to sur- 
prize it among the leaves of a rose ; then he 
endeavoured to cover it with his hat as it was 
feeding on a daisy ; now he hoped to secur 
it as it revelled on a sprig of myrtle ; and 
now grew sure of his prize on perceiving it to 
loiter on a bed of violets: but the fickle fly 
still eluded his attempts. At last, observing 
it half-buried in the cup of a tulip, he rushed 
forward, and, snatching the object of his pur- 
suit with violence, it was crushed to pieces. 
The dying insect, perceiving the boy chagrined 
at his disappointment, addressed him with the 
utmost calmness in the following words :— 
‘“‘ Behold, now, the end of thy unprofitable 
solicitude ; and learn, for the benefit of thy 
future life, that pleasure, like a painted but 
terfly, may serve to amuse thee in the pursult; 
pee eee with too much ardour, 
rish in ¢ Sp. 
mn ee W. G. C. 
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Public Journals, 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. NO. CXIV. 
October, 1840. [Saunders and Otley.] 


[THe papers that preponderate this month, 
are of a humourous vein, and each forms a 
bonne bouche for the lovers of light reading. 
The impersonation of Lord Killikelly, by his 
valet Ravel, and his interview with the Philli- 
cody family, are replete with Attic salt. Here 
isa capitel sample :— 

Pride of Mrs. Phillicody, the Soap-boiler’s 

Wife.) 


Walter Wickham listened with astonish- 
ment. “T did not, indeed, expect to find any 
me who knew Lord Killikelly here!” he 
could not prevent himself from exclaiming. 

“And why not here, as well as any where 
ese, sir?” said Mrs. Phillicody, fiercely. 

“0, certainly. I beg your pardon, madam; 
bat did I understand you to say that you 
know Lord Killikelly ?” 

Now, Mrs. Phillicody did not like to say 
that she did not know Lord Killikelly, though, 
had she only been aware of the pedigree and 
age of her quondam friend, Mr. Charles 

elly, she might have boasted of their inti- 
mate acquaintance and long - remembered 
friendship, with rather more truth than she 
now surmised. As it was, she only quibbled. 
All people who have middling sorts of con- 
stiences, not good enough to be wholly honest, 
and not bad enough to be entirely deceitful, 
resort to quibbling. 

Know him!” said the soap-boiler’s lady, 
with indignant energy—* know him, indeed ! 
Why, sir, Lord Killikelly is one of our near- 
be relations—our very nearest. Know him, 

? 


Walter Wickham lifted up his eyes to Mrs. 
Phillicody’s face, and from thence to the top 
ofher cap, and its highest bow, and then suf- 
fered that soul of the body to over the 
lee, the blond, the ribbon, the satin, the silk, 
the red face, the bulky roundabout figure, 
down to her everlasting fat shoe, and an 
“indeed !” in rather incredulous tones, issued 
bong! from his lips. 

Mrs. Phillicody’s red face looked like the 
mn with a lobster-coloured mask on. Her 
meanings were too large to be carried by the 
whicles of words. In fact, Wickham had of- 
fered a family affront. Phoebe bridled up, and 
loked as if she should like to carve Wickham 
« with her eyes, and Sophy treated him with 
4 flounce and a flourish. Even Veronese 
ltoked at him with a sort of indignant sur- 


[In the “ Leaves from Memory’s Log”—ap- 
pears “ Mowbray’s Yarn,” a tale, told by the 
nt seaman from the topsail halyard rack, 
ly descriptive of the impalement and terri- 
fying sufferings of 
The Assassin of Kleber. 


“TI have a recollection of having told you 
how hard we fared in Alexandria, even dur- 
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ing the time of “Kleber ;” but when that 
excellent general (the very best and most 
skilful Frenchman in Egypt) fell beneath the 
assassin’s dagger, our treatment was abomin- 
ably cruel. His successor, Menou, (whom 
many people suspected,) chose to throw the 
suspicion on us, the English prisoners of war, 
and, to give publicity to his suspicion, placed 
us in a circle, round the stake that the 
wretched youth was impaled on. Never, no 
never, shall I forget the bloody and brutal 
sight. 

The French army formed three sides of a 
square, near the palm trees on the desert side, 
and close to Alexandria; the open space was 
to allow the ingress of the Bedouin Arabs, 
who flocked in countless numbers to see their 
countryman die by the dreadful death of im- 
palement. The drums beat to arms by day- 
light, and our ferocious guards urged our 
immediate march ; we were then placed, with 
scoffs, jeers, insults, and curses, close around 
where the stake was intended to be planted 
immediately. The garrison had formed; on 
came the advanced guard, the prisoner, and 
the executioner bearing the stake. 

The misguided youth, clad in a loose frock, 
such as carters wear in England, and bare- 
headed, walked to the scene of his torments 
with a firm step, head elevated, and eyes ex- 
pressive of a mind at peace, stored with un- 
daunted courage; his guard now reversed 
arms, while the bands struck up a solemn 
dirge, and the youthful prisoner, for I do not 
think he had reached twenty-five years, was 
conducted into the centre of the guard ; the 
slight covering was then removed, and a bet- 
ter proportioned, athletic youth, never stripped ; 
he was then forcibly thrown on his face, his 
hands and feet secured, and the stake, which 
was hard wood, pointed, driven by the execu- 
tioner, along his back bone. A horrid yell of 
anguish announced the commencement of his 
sufferings. He was an enthusiast, and con- 
ceived his Koran advised him to be a mur- 
derer. Poor youth! he expiated such mis- 
conception by suffering torments that the in- 
genuity of the Indians could not rival 

The wretched youth was then raised, and 
the stake placed in the socket of a shaft, sunk 
deep in the sand, with his face and naked body 
turned to the sun, that fiercely glared upon 
him. Although protected, by light clothing, 
from its rays, I felt melting beneath its intense 
heat, greatly augmented by reflection from 
the white sand on which we stood. 

O Heaven ! it. was a pitiable sight to see 
that manly form, in the image of his Maker, 
so borne up, the muscles and veins standing 
out like cords on his body, throat, and legs, 
while every nerve quivered with excessive an- 
guish; but his face, that expressed manly 
courage and resignation, now was flushed 
with agony; while the eyes, protruding from 
the sockets, looked up in supplication for aid, 
as he loudly invoked his prophet, intermin- 
gled with cries for water, water. To these 
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dreadful, heart-rending cries, we were com- 
pelled to listen, and our sight was shocked by 
the unutterable agony that convulsed his body 
till the hour of noon, when we were marched 
back to our caravansary or prison—the crowd 
of Arabs driven out of the square—the troops 
dismissed to their quarters, leaving a strong 
guard round the victim of cruelty, who writhed 
upon his stake, with undiminished power of 
suffering. That night, I could not sleep, for 
his dreadful cries still rang in my ears. 

Again we had to march at daylight, and 
circle round the stake, where the wretched 
ow still retained life, with power to utter 

ollow groans, that nearly congealed my blood; 
but, when my sight beheld the effect on his 
manly form, from that night of agonized suf- 
ferings, I closed my eyes, nor would I open 
them again to be blasted by such a sight of 
horror. The eyes and lips had been torn 
away by the birds of prey, who, disturbed at 
their banquet on his body, still wheeled in 
circles above our heads, uttering loud discor- 
dant screams, while clouds of insects were 
eating him alive. 


BEYROUT, 
THE ANCIENT BERYTUS. 
Mopern Beyrout, Beirut, or Bairout, a 
Syrian town, in the Pashalic of Acre, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. It was ori- 
ginally colonized from Sidon, and situated 
on the south side of an open bay, lying in 
33°49)’ N. lat., 35° 27’ E. long., and 40 miles 
S.S.W. of Tripoli. 
The bay is large, and the anchorage good, 
though open to the northward. 


Berylus, or Ancient Beyrout. 

Beirout, the ancient Berytus, was a Phoni- 
cian city of great antiquity, said by Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus, to be named from its abun- 
dant supply of water: Beer, in the Pheni- 
cian, signifying a well. 

Diodotus Tryphon entirely destroyed it 
about 140 B.c., but after the conquest of Syria 
by the Romans, it was rebuilt near the site of 
the ancient city. 

Augustus, who made it a colony, called it 
after his daughter, with the epithet happy,— 
Colonia Felix Julia,—and medals were after- 
wards struck in honour of the Roman Empe- 
rors, bearing the legend “ Colonia Felix Be- 
rytus.”+ 

Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, 
decorated the town with a theatre, amphi- 
theatre, baths, &c., and instituted games. 

Berytus was famous for the study of the 
law, for which there was a celebrated school 
in the city, the foundation of which is aseribed 
to Alexander Severus. Justinian called it 
the “ nurse of law,” and the splendour of this 
school may be computed to have lasted from 
the third to the middle of the sixth century.t 
® Pardy’s Mediserravean Pilot. 

+ Opera Plinii, lib. v., cap. 2C. 
} Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall, lib. ii.,p. 294. 
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In 551 a.v., Berytus was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake. At the present day, but 
few wrecks of its ancient splendour remain— 
save a bath, pieces of granite columns, anda 
few other fragments.§ 

When Syria was over-run by the Saracens, 
Berytus fell into their hands. In 111], it 
was recovered from them by Baldwin, Ki 
of Jerusalem, but retaken by Saladin in 1187, 

After a frequent change of masters, Beyrout 
at length became the residence of the Emir 
Fakir Eddyn, Prince of the Druses, who 
perished there in defending his dominions 
against the powerful Amurath IV. Since 
that period, Beyrout has constantly belonged 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

During the Holy Wars, it often changed 
masters, and was the scene of the fabled vie- 
tory of St. George and the Dragon. 


History of Modern Beyrout. 

Till the year 1791, the French possessed a 
factory at Beyrout, but they were expelled by 
Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, who seized the place 
from the Emir of the Druses, to whom it then 
belonged, and placed a Turkish garrison there, 

Djezzar appears to have been its greatest 
improver in modern times, otherwise both the 
town and the adjacent country have suffered 
great neglect. As the town was greatly in- 
convenienced by water, Djezzar cut a canal 
from the river Beyrout, which falls into the 
bay near the city, and built fountains, in ex- 
cavating which, many of the ancient founda- 
tions were discovered. 

Djezzar also built the walls which were 
erected after the bombardment of the place 
by the Russians. These walls were strength- 
ened by several towers, and there were five 
gates to the city. 

In September, 1840, this devoted town was 
entirely destroyed by the allied forces of Eng- 
land, Turkey, and Austria.. 

Supply of Water to the Town. 

The copious supply of water which it re- 
ceived, was from a small river called Nahr 
Beyrout, which rises in Mount Libanus, and 
flows into the sea a short distance from the 
town; the water was conveyed by Djezzar's 
canal, and received into reservoirs and foun 
tains. 

Appearance of the late Town. 

The streets were narrow and Girty, like 
those of all Turkish towns; the houses mostly 
built of stone. The town was commanded by 
some low hills to the S.E. Its population 
was estimated at ten thousand souls, of whom 
the Turks formed one-third. There was 
large and well-built mosque in the city, for- 
merly a Christian church, dedicated to St. 
John, as also a Capuchin convent. The sub- 
urbs of the town were as largo as the city itself. 

Of its Productions and Commerce. 

Raw silk was the staple of Beyrout, and 
this place formed the entrepét of the com- 
merce of the Druses and Maronites ; whence 


§ Pceock's Travels iu the East. 

















also they exported their cottons and silks, and 
received in return, rice, tobacco, and money, 
which they exchanged for the corn of the 
Bekaa and Havaran, for no corn was pro- 


duced around the town. The raw silk, with 
cotton, olives, and figs, were accustomed to 
be exported to Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo. 
Asmall red wine was produced around the 
town, which was cheap and good. Game was 
abundant; the beef from Libanus, excellent; 
and supplies of all sorts were to be procured 
good and cheap. 

. Recent Aspect of Beyrout. 

Tn point of locality, Beyrout was as plea- 
santly situated as any town in Syria; it stood 
on the verge of a beautiful plain, varied with 
small hills, and extending to the foot of Mount 
Libanus.* The surrounding country was co- 
vered with kiosks, and enriched with groves 
of vines, olives, palms, and orange, lemon, 
and mulberry trees; behind which rose the 
lofty chain of Libanus. 


LEO THE TENTH. 


' Lego the tenth lived in an age full of study and 


production—of intellect and art. His mind 
was free from prejudice, and fully capable of 
fostering and enjoying its glories. Though 
he delighted deeply in the works of past times, 
yet he withheld not his interest from original 
contemporary works. In his presence, the 
first tragedy, and also the first comedy, in the 
Italian language, was acted. Ariosto was 
one of the acquaintances of his youth.. Mac- 
chiavelli wrote several things expressly for 
him. For him, Raffaelle filled chambers, gal- 
leties, and chapels, with human beauty raised 
to ideal perfection, and with life in its purest 
expression. Men, in those days, went to the 
Vatican, less to pray on the steps of the Apos- 
tles, than to admire the master-pieces of an- 
tique-art, the Belvidere Apollo, and the Lao- 
coon, in the Pope’s dwelling. Leo had also a 
passionate love of music, which just then be- 
gan to be cultivated throughout Italy, in a 
more scientific. manner. ‘The walls of the 
palace daily echoed with the sounds of music; 
the Pope was heard to hum the melodies that 
delighted him. He did not, indeed, always 
Maintain the decorum befitting a pope; some- 
times, to the despair of his master of the 
ceremonies, ho quitted Rome, not only with- 
out a surplice, but even, as the distressed 
functionary observes in his diary, “what is 
Most vexatious, with boots on his feet.” He 
+ ge the autumn in rural pleasures—he took 

e diversion of hawking at Viterbo, of stag- 
hunting at Corneto, and of fishing on the lake 
of Bolsena, after which, he passed some time 
at his favourite seat at Malliana, where he 
was accompanied by men of those light and 
supple talents, which -enliven every passing 
hour—such as improvisatori. In the winter, 
he returned to the city, which was in the 


* Volney’s Travels iv Syria. 
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highest state of prosperity. The number of 
inhabitants increased a third in a few years— 
manufactures found their profit—art, honour 
—every one security. Never was the court 
more lively, more agreeable, more intellectual. 
Leo X. was full of kindness and sympathy— 
he rarely refused a request, or if he did, it 
was in the gentlest manner, and only when it 
was impossible to grant it—Ranke’s History 
of the Popes. 


COMETS. 

Comets, one author writes, “ were made to 
the end that the etherial regions might not be 
more void of monsters, than the ocean is of 
whales and great thieving fishes, and that a 
gross fatness being gathered together as ex- 
crements into an imposthume, the celestial air 
might thereby be purged, lest the sun should 
be obscured.” 

Another says, they “ signifie corruption of 
the ayre. They are signes of earthquake, of 
warres, changing of kingdomes, great dearth 
of corne, yea, @ common death of man and 
beast.” 

But a writer on comets in 1665, crowned 
all previous conjecture. “ God and Nature 
intended by comets to ring the knells of 
princes;” not esteeming the bells of churches 
enough for such illustrious and eminent per- 
formances, 





Arts anv Sciences. 

BARITES MANUFACTORY. 
In the midst of the sublime and romantic sce- 
nery of the Glen of Sannox, Arran, and on tho 
edge of a precipitous rivulet of the same name, 
has been discovered a rich vein of barites. Last 
year a manufactory for the article was erected 
on the spot. The quarry is about 100 yards 
up the rivulet, whence the ore is brought to 
the manufactory on a wooden railway. The 
ore is first washed from any mixture of earth 
by means of a stream formed by some rude 
stones placed across a waterfall, and it is then 
ground into a fine pulp. It is afterwards put 
into square wooden frames, where it is in 
well washed, when it is removed to the boilers, 
where, being mixed with sulphuric acid, it is 
boiled with steam, and the ferruginous scum 
which arises in the process is carefully re- 
moved. It is then run off into troughs, and 
dried in a drying-house kept at a high tempe- 
rature, till it becomes so solid that it can bo 
cut into an oblong brick form. It is then re- 
moved into a cooler-house, where it is dried 
thoroughly, when it is ready for packing into 
barrels, or removed to the dyeing-house to be 
dyed to any shade which may be desired. 
The machinery erected for the manufactory 
cost upwards of 3,000/., and with its aid ten 
workmen are enabled to turn out four tons of 
prepared barites daily. This material is now 
extensively used instead of white lead to form 
the body of paints, and for many purposes is 
preferable-—Kilmarnock Chron., Oct. 1840. 





Che Gatherer. 


Oriental Proverb.—A_ beautiful Oriental 
proverb runs thus, “ With time and patience 
the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 

Content.— You may place a hundred hands- 
ful of fragrant herbs and flowers before the 
nightingale; yet he wishes not, in his constant 
heart, for more than the sweet breath of his 
beloved rose. 

Mr. Bucknell, in his paper on the organic 
malformations and twin birds within the same 
shell, in the eggs of the common fowl, says, 
that “ from above 20,000 birds, hatched under 
every variety of circumstance, not more than 
one per cent. has been found in any way defec- 
tive;” and that, “the production of monsters, 
or twin birds, in the same egg, are of extreme 
rare occurrence, not one in 40,000.” 


Promotion.—A young ensign of a regiment 
stationed near Manchester, residing in lodg- 
ings, the sitting room of which was very 
small, was visited by one of his fashionable 
friends, who, on taking leave, said—* Well, 
Charles, and how much longer do you mean 
to stop in this nutshell?” to which he wittily 
replied—* Until I become a kernel.”—Bar- 
badoes Paper. 

The building-materials of Worksop Manor 
House, in Nottinghamshire, were sold on Tues- 
day last, for 20,000 guineas: it is said the 
mansion cost upwards of 300,000/. in erect- 
ing. 

Goodness.—We should not despair of the 
goodness of the world, if we do not happen 
to see it immediately around us. ‘The atmos- 
phere is still blue, though so much of it as is 
enclosed in our apartments, is colourless. 


Mount Ararat.—Further letters from Tef- 
lis state that the consequences have been more 
serious from this convulsion than at first an- 
nounced. The town of Nakitchevan has becn 
totally destroyed—all the buildings of Erivan 
more or less injured—and the whole of the 
villages in the two districts of Scharour and 
Sourmata have perished, and the cotton and 
rice plantations all laid waste. The im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the mountain itself 
was the scene of the most awful calamity. A 
huge mass slid from the mountain, overwhelm- 
ing every thing and person in its progress, for 
a distance of seven wersts (about five English 
miles). Amongst others, above 1,000 inhabi- 
tants of the great village of Akhouli have been 
buried beneath the fallen rocks. The moun- 
tain opened, giving passage to a thick fluid, 
which swelled into a river, and, following the 
same direction, swept over the ruins. At the 
date of the 13th August, Ararat was not yet 
quict. 

Mehemet Ali, in his late manifesto to the 
four powers, describes himself as that “ poor 
Ne man, eontent with what God had given 

im. 
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Sule of M. d’Aveschoot’s Pictures at 
Ghent.—The § Toilet,’ by Gabriel Metzu, sold 
for 5,100 francs, and a full-length portrait of 
Rembrandt, painted by himself, for 15,190 
francs. A portrait of Mieris, by himself, for 
2,300 francs; the ‘ Fat Cook,’ by Jan Steen, 
for 3,050 francs; an Interior, by Ostade, for 
6,700 francs; and the gem of the collection, 
‘The Miracle of St. Benedict,’ a sketch, by 
Rubens, for 25,700 francs. A ‘ View in 
Flanders, by Teniers, was bought by the Bel- 
gian Minister of Public Works for 14,600 f. 

Aviary at Fontainbleau.—This aviary was 
capable of containing 5,000 birds, both for 
song and eating. 

Female Fool—tIn the “ Corrgspondence 
In“dite ” of Henri Quatre, by M. de Rommel, 
a lady of the name of Mathurine, is mentioned 
as “ the female fool of the king.” 

Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street.—The 
ornamental decorations of this new Theatre 
(opened on Wednesday week last) are very 
rich. Tho chandelier is brilliant in the ex- 
treme. The Arabesques are of all hues—the 
boxes bordered with cushions and vallances 
of crimson velvet, and the curtains of damask, 
It is one of the handsomest little theatres in 
Europe. 

Alexandria.—The military topography of 
this country does not guarantee it from for- 
eign invasion, particularly by the isthmus of 
Suez. With the exception of the Fatimite 
Moors, the French under Buonaparte, Tir- 
haka the Ethiopian, the Romans, the English 
battalions, and the Sepoys, the other inva- 
ders—Cambyses, Alexander, the first Mahon- 
medans, the Ayoubites, and the Turks, have 
entered by way of Syria. The vitality of in- 
dependent Egypt, then, can only be assured 
by means of Syrian limits—its true limits are 
not at Suez, but in Mount Taurus. 


Plucking the Beard.—“ To pluck the 
beard” of another has ever been held the 
highest possible sign of scorn and contumely. 
So particularly anxious was Charlemagne to 
show this despite to an enemy, that, we read 
in Huon de Bordeaux, he dispatched no less 
than fifteen suecessive messengers from France 
. Babylon to pull the beard of Admiral Gau- 

isse. 

Aerostation.—Mr. Green made an expefi- 
mental ascent in his Nassau Balloon on Tues- 
day, the 6th inst., from the grounds of the 
Commercial Gas Company, Stepney Fields; 
and descended in Lord ‘Torrington’s Park, 
Yokes Court, Merewith, near Tonbridge. 

Not a Fable.—A boy three years of age 
was asked who made him? With his little 
hand and foot upon the floor, he artlcssly re- 
plied—* God made me a little baby, so high, 
and I grew the rest.” 
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